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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Note: The editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this department. All com- 
munications must be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 

RED CROSS WORK IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
Dear Editor: For some time I have been watching your columns for an 
account of Red Cross work in high schools, but so far have been unable to find 
an outline of the same. Perhaps our plan might prove interesting to public health 
nurses who may be called upon to place the course of instruction. In our high 
school of nearly four hundred the girls are required to take at least one year of 
Domestic Science and Art in order to graduate. This year, the two courses out- 
lined by the American Red Cross : Hygiene and Home Nursing, and Dietetics, have 
been included in our curriculum among the elective studies. We have fifteen in 
the class, meeting once a week for each subject, taking two recitation periods to 
each lesson. The Dietetics is taught by the Domestic Science instructor, who has 
enrolled in the Red Cross, while I teach the Hygiene and Home Nursing. These 
courses cover one semester and the girls who secure a passing grade are allowed 
one credit for the semester's work. The members of the class are enrolled at 
Washington and we use the examination questions sent us by the committee at 
Washington. This work has been taught in some of the colleges, but I feel 
there is a great advantage in including it in the high school, as it will undoubtedly 
be the means of interesting a great many girls in hospital work and will be of 
great value to the students selecting college work previous to entering a training 
school. As a war measure, I feel the material is very valuable as an educational 
factor for high school students. The Home Nursing, Dietetics, and First Aid, 
for the girls, and First Aid for the boys, would serve as a fortification against 
the conditions we find in regular school work, when making physical examinations, 
due to the ignorance of parents. Educators are slowly beginning to realize that 
the impaired physical condition of a child affects his school work and we must 
teach parents of the future the need of having physical defects remedied early 
in life. With our country at war, it is nothing short of criminal negligence for 
us to allow our boys and girls to grow up without a knowledge of the treatment 
one should receive following a minor accident or during a minor illness. I wish 
nurses familiar with this work in high school might give an account of the way 
they are handling their course of instruction. 

Massachusetts School Nurse. 

LETTERS FROM RED CROSS NURSES 
I. 
Dear Editor: We have been having extremely cold weather, registering from 
14 to 20 degrees below zero and from 32 to 40 degrees in the wards during the 
warmest part of the day. Our water pipes have all frozen and for three days 
we had no water, except that which could be carried from a distance of a quarter 
mile. This would seem insignificant for a small family, but for an institution of 
this size, one feels the effect most intensely. As you probably know, our huts 
are only summer buildings and there is scarcely a room where the outside can- 
not be seen through many cracks in the walls. In the nurses' quarters we have 
provided oil stoves and in the mess hall we have two coal stoves. During this 
cold spell, we have been obliged to close the living room, owing to the scarcity 
of fuel. Fortunately we have been able to obtain a small amount of extra oil, 
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which we will now use and thus save our coal for the cook stove. I think I 
wrote that the British Government provided our messing, and any rations not 
drawn are paid to us in cash. Each nurse is allowed three shillings per day for 
food rations. For each ration drawn from the government, we pay 1 s. 6 d. per 
day and the balance is also paid us in cash. With this money we are able to 
buy such things as milk, butter for a limited amount of meals, eggs, vegetables, 
coffee, and some occasional things which we otherwise would not have provided. 
As we are quite a distance from the city, there are very few firms that will de- 
liver, and we are now facing a problem caused by our not being able to utilize 
an ambulance when returning from business trips to the city. We have been 
able to provide a very good mess. All responsibility of the quarters, including 
provisions, paying of allowances, the payment of bills, laundry, and the general 
upkeep, is left to the Chief Nurse. We had a very satisfactory Christmas, al- 
though our boxes from the American Red Cross and Cleveland did not reach us. 
The nurses put their undivided interest into plans for the pleasure of the patients. 
They contributed toward a fund, and with the assistance of the doctors, we had 
ample means to provide articles with which to fill a stocking for each patient 
and also to offer them a tea in the afternoon, with special food, which they en- 
joyed immensely. On Christmas Eve, we had a chorus of about one hundred 
voices, accompanied by two violins and a portable organ, and we sang through- 
out the wards from 8 to 11.30. We had copies of the songs mimeographed and 
in each ward the patients joined in the chorus. On Christmas night, members of 
the command contributed numbers in a concert which was very good. It might 
interest you to know that at noon on Christmas Day, the main water pipe burst 
and not one particle of water was to be found on the grounds for our tea. We had 
invited all members of the personnel, who were assigned to the different wards, 
where the head nurses had arranged an attractive tea table. I will not attempt 
to tell you how we solved this difficulty, other than to state that everyone had 
tea. Fuel that day was very scarce, and the temperature was very low. The de- 
termination of the Americans, however, overcame all obstacles, and it was one of 
the most satisfactory festivities I have ever experienced, and probably the best 
for many of the command. The coal, such as we get, is issued through the British 
Government. The hours of duty for the nurses in ordinary times is from 7.30 
in the morning to 7.30 at night, with three hours off. Each nurse is given a 
half day a week, when conditions of the hospital permit. 

France G. E. A. 

II. 

Dear Editor: May I hope we nurses may not be weighed in the balance and 
found wanting? Every able-bodied nurse ought to be enrolled in the service. 
I don't see how any patriotic nurse can keep out. Be a Liberty Girl. Keep the 
Red Cross banner flying, follow the standard with a right good will. A mother 
gives her son, why not her daughter ? Say, "111 go where you want me to go, I'll 
serve where you want me to serve, for the independence of the world." 

Post Hospital, U. S. A. J. K. 

III. 

Dear Editor: We shall never forget our railroad trip in France. Tell Miss 
H. if the weather is at all cold, to at least carry their steamer rugs with them, also 
their mess outfits. We had ours carefully packed in the luggage car ahead, and 
we really suffered from lack of both. The train we were in was not heated at 
all and we were on it for two nights. However, at our journey's end we were 
rewarded, for we are located in one of the beauty spots of France. We can 
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scarcely wait for the springtime to come. The nurses are now settled in their 
final quarters, consisting of three French villas. Here again we have surpassed 
our wildest expectations. We hardly know there is war except for a few minor 
details, such as a bath tub. 

France L. L. P. 

IV. 

Dear Editor: I am enjoying my work here, it is so different from anything 
one can think of. There are so many different cases, and some very sick patients. 
I am in the scarlet fever ward which is situated in a beautiful pine wood, the 
ideal spot of the hospital. We have fifty-five nurses from all over the country 
and thirty more coming. We have a great deal of fun, for when your neighbor 
goes to bed and opens her window, you are obliged to do likewise. I would not 
give up my experience, it will be something to look back upon. 

U. S. A. A. E. K. 

V. 

Dear Editor: I have been so occupied getting acquainted with my own sur- 
roundings, and adjusting myself to this mode of living, that I haven't written 
very many letters. We had a very pleasant voyage, the weather was ideal, the 
people interesting, all coming over to enter some branch of the service, and our 
own party very congenial. We landed at Bordeaux, spent the night there and 
went up to Paris the next day. We were in Paris about four weeks. Under pres- 
ent conditions it is necessary for everyone to remain in Paris fifteen days, and if 
you are going to the war zone, it may take longer to secure the necessary papers; 
that is the reason we were there so long. We tried to see as many places of 
interest as possible, for we did not know when we would have the opportunity 
again. My group of nurses was divided; I came here with three, five weeks ago 
today. The Red Cross, in cooperation with the French government, has this 
institution for refugee children. We have between five and six hundred whose 
homes were in the devastated districts, or in neighborhoods where it is necessary 
to wear gas masks, and the government decided it was not advisable for the 
children under eight years to be left in their homes under these conditions. This 
is an old walled city, and is wonderfully interesting with its crooked streets and 
narrow passages leading back to interesting-looking courtyards. There is an 
old cathedral here, some parts of which date back to the twelfth century. The 
Caserne is located on a hill outside the city, and was formerly used for barracks. 
I came up here to take charge of the nurses, and my first commission was to 
prepare one of the long, ugly buildings for a hospital. It looked discouraging 
five weeks ago, but today it is really attractive. We never could have done what 
we have if the Friends had not sent us five young men. The Friends are doing 
some of the best work that is being done in France. These boys are all college 
men, but they can do anything and everything, and do not hesitate to undertake 
the most menial labors. We are having an epidemic of measles just now; we 
have fifty patients today. There is very little acute illness. Most of the children 
have scabies, impetigo and heads, just the conditions we find in some branches of 
public health work at home. We are expecting to develop several traveling dis- 
pensaries which will go out to the neighboring towns and give necessary care 
to the women and children and bring back those who need hospital care. We 
are near the front and can hear the guns quite plainly. We are not very anxious 
to have clear, pleasant nights, because of the activity of the aeroplanes. One 
evening not long ago, the bombarding was only three miles away. 

France M. T. P. 



